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ALDERMAN SALOMONS, 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF OUR CAUSE. 


Tue decree has been proneunced. A majority of the House of Lofds 
has decided, contrary to “the true faith of Christianity,” that, for 
another period, the Jewish subjects of this realm shall bear en» their 
brow the brand of disqualification; and a majority of the House of 
Commons, having but recently proclaimed that there ought to be no 
disqualification attached to the Jew, has nevertheless refused to carry 
out that principle by not admitting Baron Ro:hschild and Alderman Salo- 
i representatives of the City of Londen 
and ef the Borough of Greenwich. At this result we are disappolfted 


the cup of hope has been dashed from our lins; we have been defeated i: 


as 


mons to their seats as the lawfu 


the realisation of all that men, otherwise free, should aspire to; but we 
ate not disgraced, neither are we dismayed nor discouraged; for there 
is that inherent power in truth, that however it may for atime be forced 
into obscurity, and the darkness of prejudice and injustice obscure its 
refulgent light, the time nevertheless will and must come, when all that 
is vicious in legislation or otherwise will have to give way to an all- 
righteons and ennobling principle, the sacred right of religious equality, 
the freedom of the conscience. 

But renewed defeat must lead to more strenuous exertions for the 
future. ‘The refusal of the House of Commons, last year, to admit 
Baron Rothschild, has led to the election of another Jewish gentleman, 
Alderman Salomons; and, if we are not grievously misinformed, the 
day is not very distant when another Jewish gentleman of high integrity 
will be proposed, with every prospect of success, as representative for a 
populous and influential borough not one hundred miles distant from 
St. Pauls. Let the Lords, therefore, take care betimes; let all who, in 
their blind zeal, are endeavouring to bring back the dark ages of op- 
pression and persecution for religion's sake—let them, we say, beware 
how they push matters to that extreme point, when the country being 
aroused by the repeated contumacious refusals of its just demands, 
agitates for and receives from the fears of its opponents more than what 
1! was willing to accept from a due appreciation of the rights and privi- 
leges which ought to be possessed as the inherent right of every true 
and loyal citizen of this mighty empire. 

very he ory raised, when it suits the particular 

ian court of justice,” Yes = Thank 
san appeal open to us from the bigoted rejudi ; of ‘the Levde a 
the want of moral courage in the igh h 

n arighteous path, 


to 
“ court of law, wherein the momentous question will have to be 


at ae, sneer the Jew who may, from his high moral character, be 
already e ya Christian constituency to represent them, is, or is hot, 

eau a eon by the law of the land to take his seat in the Commons’ 
shi ike ‘arliament. In the meantime, it may not be out of place to 
Which has swayed the decision of the House of Com- 
leserailess’ ing a distinction between the Jews and the Quakers and 
i with respect to their claim to take the Oath of Abjuration 
Willia her most binding on their conscience. 


m IV., cap-82 (28th August, 1843), intituled “ An Act to allow 
make a solemn declaration instead of an 


© people called Senarat; 
Gath,” it js 


By the 3rd and 4th 


‘ 


, 
| * also in the same solemn manner affirm and declare 


That every person for the time being belonging to the said Sect called 
Separatists, who shall be required upon any lawful occasion to take an oath 
in any case where by law an oath is or may be required, shall, instead of the 
usual form, be perinitted to make his or her solemn affirmation or declaration 


, in these words following ; vridelicet, 


“T, A. B., do, in the presence of Almighty God, solemnly, sincerely, and 
“ truly affirm: and declarc, that I am a member of the religious sect called 
“ Separatists, and that the taking of any oath is contrary to my religious 
“ belief, as well as essentially opposed to the tenets of that sect ; and I do 


Which said solemn affirmation or declaration shall be adjudged and taken, 
and is hereby enacted and declared to be of the same force and effect, to all 
intents and purposes, iv all courts of justice and other places whatsoever 
where by; law an oath is or may be required, as if such Separatists had taken 
an oath in the usual form. 

Under this enactment, and in which any allasion in express words to 
the Oxth of Abjuration does not appear, and which was passed after 
Mr. Pease, the Quaker, had been seated by resolution of the House of 
Commons, Separatists, Quakers, and Moravians are admitted, Now 
turn we to the Ist and 2nd Victoria, cap. 105 (14th August, 1858), 
An Actto re:nove doubts as to ihe validity of certain oaths,” 
where we find the foliowing:— 


That in all cases ia which an oath may lawfully be and shall have been 


adininistered to any person, either as a juryman ora witness, or a deponent 
in any proceeding, civil or criminal, in any court of law or equity in thy 


United Kingdom, or on appointment to any office or employment, or on any 
occasion whatever, such person is bound by the oath administered, provided 
the same shall have been administered in such form and with such ceremo- 
nies as such person may declare to be binding, etc. 


The former has the words, upon any lawful occasion 3° the latter, ‘‘ on 
any Occasion. whatever’ and are we not justified in saying, that if 
Separatists from the Church of England can take their seats in Parlia- 
ment by subscribing the Oath of Abjuration in the manner most binding 
on their consciences in pursuance of the first-recited act, the Jews are 
equally entitled under the second-recited act to take their seats on the 
same principle ? 

The question thus becomes one of law; and we may hope for a suc- 
cessful result, when we find that such eminent lawyers as the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Bethel, Mr. Anstey, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Aglionby have 
given their opinion in the affirmative of the question ; and if the solemn 
decision of a court of law shall ratify the opinion of such high legal 
authority, we may hope that the House of Commons will ratify at an 
early period of the next session of parliament, the right of the Jews 
to take their seats in the House, on their taking the oath of abjuration 
in the manner most binding. on their conscience; and this hope we 
are emboldened to indulge in, seeing that in his coneluding remarks on 
Monday last, Lord John Russell said: ‘* The question, they were told, 
was about to be brought before a court of law. If any new light could 
be thrown upon the subject there, he knew no reason why the House of 
Commons should not avail itself of it.” etc. 

In this there is hope, great hope, for the future success of the cause ; 
and if successful, to whom shall we be indebted for its triumph? In 
the first instance to Baron Lionel de Rothschild, who, in 1547, was 
the first Jew to throw himself into the arena of a parliamentary con- 
test; and, secondly, to Alderman Salomons, the man who gained for 
us the Municipa! Corporation Act, and who now, by his patriotism and 
championship, has thrown himself open to heavy penalties, in his de- 
sire to achieve a great a glorious triumph for the civil and religious 
liberties of his brethren; and we are rejoiced to be enabled to acquaint 
our readers they need have no fear, that in the event (10 the glorious 
uncertainty of the law) of a court of law deciding against Mr. Alder- 
man Salomons, that our brother in faith, whom every Jew must delight 
to honour, will be subject to the penalty of a Popish recusant con- 
vict, as the worthy Alderman considers he has laid himself open to, as 
we find that by the Act of 7th and 8th of Victoria, chap. 102, passed 
the 9th of August, 1844, those portions of the clause, deeming the 
party convicted subject to the penalties of “a Popish recusant convict, 
has been repealed, and that, happily, now the penalty is restricted to 
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a money fine; nevertheless, thoagh Mr. Alderman Salomons happily 
will not have to run the risk of such extreme and cruel penalties, he 
is entitled to the veneration, respect, and gratitude of every Jew; 
and as itwas the great desire of the late Sir Robert Peel, on the 
passing of the bill for the repeal of the corn laws, that he might some 
day be remembered in the cottage of the poor, we are sure that the 
great and praiseworthy ambition of Alderman Salomons is, that the 
name of David Salomons may be numbered and remembered among 
other Jewish heroes and worthies, as the man who, imitating the con- 
duct of a Maccabeus,a Hampden, a Sydney, and a Russell, gained 
the great cause of 
oF CONSCIENCE. 


THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 
AccorpinG To Mosaico-TALMuDICAL 
Prom the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden. 

(Contenued from page 314.) 


Evidence—in the adaptation of the word, as signifying “ means of 
evidence’’—can only be considered the fact admitted to be true, and 
which is to serve as a cause to deduce from it the existence or non- 
existence of another fact; certainty can, therefore, only arise when, 
1, sufficient reasons exist for the allegation of the truth of the original 
fact: or, 2, when so close and direct a connection can be traced between 
the one known fact and the other to be ascertained by inference, that 
they stand in the relation of cause and effect to each other. But to 
trace such a connection is often very difficult, and the certainty thus 
obtained is not seldom a subjective one. Sometimes cause and effect 
are brought to bear upon each other, regardless of a connecting link 
which stands in direct relation to each of them; a proceeding which 
must be considered the basis of all human errors. But at times—even 
where a direct and logical connection between cause and effect exists— 
the certainty so obtained can only be considered subjective, when the 
seinblance of truth is admitted as truth, and the cause from which the 
efiect is apparently deduced lacks an absolute foundation. The judge 
ean only then aamit the evidence as conclusive when, after due and mature 
deiiveration, the admissibility of the means of evidence, and the connection 
in waieh they stand to the effeet—the certainty—has been ascertained ; 
and various legislators, conscious of the failings and short-sightedness 
of human judgment, have enacted laws which regulate the relation and 
the efficiency that must exist between cause and effect to make the latter 
conclusive, which direct means of evidence must pre-exist, and what 
Cegree of certainty can through them be established. This forms the 
theory of the law of evidence, both in civil and criminal process. 

" "Fhe determination of the means of evidence, particularly in criminal 
procedure, stands in immediate connection with the spirit which pervades 
the institution of the entire legislation. In the same degree as the idea 
of right is severally modelled after the various modes of government— 
the positive right being nothing else than the incarnation of the right of 
nature, which it must assume, under the like circumstances and defizi- 
tious, under such temporary and local influence—in the same degree 
the spirit of this positive right manifests itself in the law of evidence, 
the basis of every judicial sentence. Where right is not established in 
accordance with the law of reason, but must be traced back in its insti- 


tution to a higher and supernatural will, there we must look for evidence | 


to be exclusively established by cause and effect in their direct relations 
to each other. The dictates of the Deity must be looked at as the sole 
source of right; this Deity, therefore, becomes instrumental in discover- 
ing guilt, and a sign or indication given by it justifies in punishing such 
guilt, nay, demands it. According to the law of the Hindu, a witness 
who had met with an accident within the next seven days after having 
wmade a deposition, is punished for perjury; likewise can the veracity of 
a witness be tested by the judge ordering him to hold fire in his hand, 
or submersing him under water. The ordeals of antiquity, which were 
not unknown to the Greeks, took their rise from an abstruse idea of the 
superintendence of right by the Deity; and in the trials by fire, water, the 
Lord's supper, etc., of the middle ages, had attained their height. The 
form of government, moreover, exercises its influences on the law of evi- 
dence in proportion as it is either monarchical or democratic. In a monar- 
chy, the monarch is considered the centre, and in him the real power of the 
state is concentrated and represented; the other power of the state, the 
people, appears only as secondary. When, therefore, the state is 
threatened by danger, when high-treason has been committed—which, 
in this instamee, is considered the greatest crime against the state—the 
right of the individual mentioned above will be less regarded than the 
safety of the state and its representant, and various “ means of evidence,” 
which otherwise would have been deemed insufficient, are here recog- 
nised. 

lu that state, however, where the democratic principle and the recogni- 
tion of the individual right preponderate, we observe the reverse. Here 
evideuce is rendered more difficult; and it is a main-feature in the penal 
law of England that it does noténsist upon a confession of the accused, 
nay, it even cautions against it. These laws are enacted with the inten- 
tion of securing the personal liberty of the citizen against the absolute 
power of royalty (the judges invested with the power of absolute laws), 
which liberty was otherwise considered in danger if self-accusation (con- 
fession) should be taken as evidence, since the judge could ebuse the 
authority which is placed in his hand, and employ it in exacting a con- 
fession, which might prejudice the cause of the accused, and thus place 

him at the mercy of the judge. | 
oat diversity of evidence becomes still more manifest according to 
‘Merent principles on which the penal procedure is based; it varies 
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in proportion as this procedure is either inquisitorial or aceusat 


vig 


whether the judge has to find out the evidence, and, in order to do thi.’ 


he must endeavour to arrive at certainty from the suspicion which thee. 
originally presented ; or whether the accusation has, at the Outset " 
clearly established. And even where the procedure is accusatory the 
evidence assumes a different form according to the conclusion to 
dedaced from it ; whether the truth to be elicited be of a nature bear. 
ither materially or formally on the case, besides depending on the 
mation of the court which has to determine the validity of the e 
it being either a court composed of lawy 
among the people. 

By inquiring into the evidence according to Mosaico-Talmudicg 
right, we must first endeavour to understand the spirit which pervades 
this right, the constitution from which it proceeded, and the Principle oy 
which judicial proceedings are founded in this right, in order to agogr, 
tain what kind of evidence could be sct down as being legally valig or 
could only be received conditionally. Previous to doing so, we - : 
necessarily come to a clear definition of the expression Moswico-Talyy, 
dical, in its twofold signification. Mosaic and Talmudiea} right are 
closely interwoven with each other; the latter stands to the former as 
the product (sequence) stands to the given number, and is connegteg 
| with it in a twofold manner: I, it cquires into and expounds the Mosaic 
| right, forming a commentator thereto ; 2. it cultivates and improves y 
it, taking the former as its basis, on which it raises a superstructure 
working out the elementary principles into copious expositions, Br 
inquiring into or expounding this right,it proceeds sometimes ina spirit 
| as free as it is often regardless of the rules of critique: the revealed lay 
is looked upon as a caon, the first institution of which it has not mage 
| it its task to trace out ; it renounces a total survey and inquiry into the 
original idea. Freer and more independent the Talmudical right pre 
sents itself to our notice in its other shape, as an improvement, an aug 
| ment to the canon; as such it takes its form from the various external 
iuiluences of life, runs through multifarious phases of formation, and 
adheres to Mosaic right only in a remote degree; it lays hold of the 
fundamental idea, and tries to adapt it, through analogies and dedue. 
tions, to time and circumstances. When, therefore, by inquiring into 
the Mosaico-Talmudical right, the Mosaic right can be viewed only from 
the construction which the Talmudical right puts upon it, and, from 
their being amalgamated into one, can be viewed only as one, we never- 
theless feel ourselves often and involuntarily compelled to contemplate 
it as an absolute and positive whole, in its tenor as well as in its detailed 
enactments.and laws, in order to lay hold of the predominating idea, 
free from any external addition. And then, not unfrequently, the ques- 
tion will present itself, as to how an affair stands with regard to its 
bearing on the Mosaic right exclusively, and how in its amalgamation 
with the Talmudical right; a question which occupies a prominent 
feature, and stands in many relations to the law of evidence. 

Before we enter upon the details of the law of evidence, we must direct 
our attention— 

1. To the spirit of the Mosaico-Taimudical right, with the view of 
examining into the Mesaic legislation. 

2. To the courts of law and the form of proceedings established in 


for. 
Vidence 
ers, or a Jury empannelled from 
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this right. 

And sinee the Talmudical right has not been framed simultaneously 
and in one draft, but was the result of opinions held in different times 
and ages, we must, therefore, also consider— 

3. Lhe sources of the Talmudical right. 

(To be continued.) 
THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By tHe Rev. Dr. Mensor, oF DUBLIN. | 
(Continued froin page 330.) 
Chap. V. 3 

Females, in the patriarchal period, were given in marriage for cert 

sums: for as the services which the female rendered the patriarch wert 


equivalent to those of a female domestic or a slave, he sustained a - 
through her marriage. The suitor gained her services by contracting 


that marriage, and for this he was bound to compensate the pia 
for the loss he suffered by aequiescing in the marriage, as he was Hl 
property, as already stated in the preceding chapter. Thence the wee 
arose of purchasing a wife, or, in other words, of paying 2 stipu™ 
sum to those who had the power to give her in marriage. tr 
The amount the suitor had to pay for his future wife was ager 
agreed to and ultimately settled between the respective parties af | 
presence of both the parents’ and the bride’s near relations, when eae 
respective residences were near to each other, and this at the resi , 
of the bride’s father. But if the parties lived far from = | 
either the messenger to whom the matter was confided—as was t ; 
with Eliezer, who espoused Rebecca for Isaac (Gen, xxiv.)—? piers 
suitor himself—as was the case when Jacob espoused Laban s daug 
for himself (Gen. xxix.)—finally settled the whole affair. he was 
Besides the portion the suitor had to pay for his future wife, The 
also bound to give presents to the bride and her near mand sae. 
resents to the bride were of costly female ornaments an™ "© 
apparel, and those to her near relations of other precious eae the 
amount of presents was also agreed upon, as, in the are Sing os" 
purchase-money was. The matter was conducted in the fo a suitor, © 
ner:—The suitor’s father went, in company with his opened 
the 


the house of the bride’s father. The father of the suit pride 
matter for investigation, and communed with the father Of" ayjs 
and with the other portion of her near kindred, upon the " 
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Jone, the suitor himself came forward, and offered, in a complimentary 
manner, to give purchase-money for the bride, and other presents. The 
father of the bride, or her near relations, named the conditions, and 
when agreed to by either party the matter was ultimately settled. Thus 
we read in sacred Scripture: “ And Dinah, the daughter of Leah, ... 
went out to see the daughters of the land. And when Shechem,.. . 
the prince of the country, saw her, he took her ... And his soul clave 
anto Dinah ... And Shechem spoke unto his father Hamor, .. . say- 
ing, Get me this damsel to wife... And Hamor, the father of Shechem, 
went ont unto Jacob, to commune with him... And Shechem sad unto 
her futher and unto her brethren, Let me find grace in your eyes, and what 
ve shall say unto me, I will give.’ Ask ever so much purchase-money” 
and presents,? I will give aceording as ye shall say unto me. And the 
cons of Jucob answered Shechem and Hamor, . . . and they said unto them 
__. But in this we will consent unto you; if ye will be as we be, that 
every male among yon be circumcised. Then will we give our daughter 
unto vou.... And their words pleased [amor and Shechem,” ete. 
(Gen. xxiv. i—I&). : 

But the custom of making presents to the bride and her near rela- 
tions is still more fully illustrated in the history, where Eliezer espoused 
Rebecca for his master’s son, Isaac. There we read, “ And the servant 
fof Abraham] brought forth orrnaments* of silver, and ornaments of gold, 
and wearing- apparel, and gave them to Rebecca. He also gave precious 
things> to her brother and mother’’ (Gen. xxiv.53). Yet if it happened 
that the suitor was not able to pay in value the price and presents asked 
by the kindred of the bride, he was obliged to make up the amount at 
which the bride was rated by his own servitude for a fixed period. It 
must he understood that this depended upon the will of the bride's 
kindred who possessed the power to dispose of her in marriage. Thus 
we read, ** And Jacob loved Rachel, and he said, I will serve thee seven 
vears fur Rachel. ... And Jacob served for Rachel seven years” (Gen. 
xxix. IS—20). 

The custom of purchasing a wife is still prevalent in the East, as it 
was in the time of the patriarchs. The suitor must still pay a large 
amount to the kindred of his future wife. Buckingham, in his ‘‘ Arab 
Tribes” (pp. 49, 143), tells us, that the amount varies from five hun- 
dred to one thousand piastres, according to their connections and beauty. 
The price descends, however, he says, as low as one hundred, and even 
fiftv among the labouring classes. But we shall have reason to refer to 
these customs in other chapters ; and I will merely, for the illustration 
of this chapter, cite the following statement from Shaw’s “ Barbary” 
(vol. i. p. 431): “ Likewise, as in the time of Abraham, is, in the mar- 
riage contract, express mention made of the several changes of raiment, 
the quantity of jewels, and the number of slaves that the bride is to be 
attended with . . . These likewise are her property ever afterwards.” 


THE JEWS AND THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

Ar the present crisis in the affairs of our nation, every manifestation of 
feeling, especially when proceeding from influential quarters, is valuable 
ang interesting. Equally important is every circumstance which may tend 
to advance the cause for which we are struggling—the assertion of the 
rights and capabilities of the Jews. The proceedings on the occasion 
of the distribution of prizes at the City of London School, on Friday, 
the 2a This 


25th of July, claim our attention on doth these grounds. 
school is one which deserves the especial support of, and offers peculiar 
advantages to, our co-religionists; it is the only public school of ac- 
knowledyed merit (and its system of education is as unrivalled as its 
staff of masters is excellent and efficient), which reccives members of 
all religions on equal terms, and acknowledges no distinctions, save 
those of merit ; it is under the direction of the Corporation of London, 
who were, therefore, present on the occasion, the chair being taken and 
the prizes distributed by the Lord Mayor. The school numbers up- 
wards of six hundred pupils; among these there are, at present, but 
seventeen Jews, of whom three are in the upper classes; of these seventeen 
the very large proportion of nine received prizes. This remarkable fact 
did not escape the notice of the excellent head master, the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
umer, a truly liberal and enlightened man, whose kind conduct to- 
wards the Jewish pupils under his care, entitles him to our warmest 
thanks, This gentleman, in his opening speech, forcibly dilated on this, 
to us, teresting subject, and, adverting to the fact, that B. Abrahams, 
a Jew, who had formerly been a pupil of the school, had a few weeks 
ago matriculated at the University of London with the greatest honours, 
and that the Captain of their school, and most distinguished scholar of 


—— 
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Comp. Exod, 


_ text plur. fem. demon., from 729 “a precious gift,” particularly from 
Comp, Deut, xxxiii. 13: Cant. iv. 13,16; wu. i4.. This is Rashi’s opinion, who 
by “precious fruits from Canaan; but Kimchi observes, that is a 
tad lor every precious thing. Of the same opinion are Gesenius and Luther. 
is also evident from 2 Chr, XXili. 

of Rebceca’s espousa! does not relate any agreement made between Eliczer 
my purchase-money and the presents, The reasou is, because the 
and so asked 7 her recognised the visible hand of God in the matter, 
that'S only of that which Eliezer freely gave them. Thus it is 
the Li rd: we tal : en Laban and Bethuel answered . .. The thing proceedeth from 

he thee bad or good. Behold, Rebecca is before thee, take 
#, 51), er be thy master’s son’s wife, as the Lord hath spoken” (Gen, xxiv. 
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the present year, Mr. E. A. Mart, was also of the Jewish persuasion, 
remarked that these facts bore with them their own commentary, and 
that he hoped they would be duly appreciated in the proper quarters, 
for members of the Jewish persuasion attaining to such high and diffi- 
cult honours, was an additional proof that there were among the Jews, 
men capable of fulfilling the moot arduous duties appertaining to those 
rights and offices, from which he believed that they had been too long 
wrongfully kept back. 

The proceedings were then commenced by Mr. Hart, as Captain of 
the school, reciting the first of five orations in the Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, French and English languages in honour of the founder, John 
Carpenter. The distribution of prizes followed; and among the re- 
cipients of the endowed prizes, we observed two of our nation, Mr. EF. 
A. Hart, and Mr. Johnson. Mr. Hart received a silver medal and 
books, as a reward for classical proficiency, and the first prize for each 
of the English essays ; he was also noticed as having been placed first 
among the candidates for the medal for proficiency in French, but was 
disqualified by receiving the superior prize for classical proficiency. 
Mr. Johnson received a gold pen for proficiency in book-keeping, writ- 
ing, ete. Among those who received class-prizes, we noticed Messrs. 
L. D. Phillips, Affalo, Israel, Levi and others. In the reports of the 
Examiners, frequent mention was made of the Jewish pupils of the 
most favourable nature; and the Rev. Mr. Cox, M.A, the Classical 
Examiner, spoke in terms of high praise of Mr. Hart's essay, both on 
moral and intellectual grounds; and, remarking on the loud cheers with 
which his success was hailed by the pupils, expressed himself highly 
delighted with the kindly feeling which seemed to prevail between Jew 
and Christian in this seed-plot of citizens, in which so many thousands 
of merchants and traders in this city, have been and will be trained. 
In short, the whole of the proceedings were marked by the most gratify- 
ing liberality of feeling, in which all the members of the corporation, 
who were present, testified their entire concurrence; and the general 
feeling of the meeting seemed to be, that the Jews were gradually 
raising themselves in the scale of social estimation. At this particular 
juncture, these are all features which are highly interesting and im- 
portant; we shall, therefore, shortly remark on the question ‘* what 
becomes of the pupils of this and the Jewish institutions who distinguith 
themselves by their learning ?” 


Mr. Starrev’s CAtcuLatinc Macuine.— On Friday last, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, accompanied by another gentleman 
of the establishment, attended the Great Exhibition, by appointment, to 
inspect the above work of art, as also Mr. Staffel’s machine for testing 
the precious metals. Afier some time spent in testing the machines, 
the Governor desired that they might be brought to the Bank at the 
close of the Exhibition, for the purpose of their relative proficiency 
being more fully proved. 

‘TALMUDICAL ALLEGORY.— King Munbas, who was celebrated foe 
his wisdom and kindness, opened his treasures to the needy in the days 
of famine. His friends and relations reproached him, and said, ** Thy 
fathers have taken care of the treasures, and increased them; and thou 
spendest thy own and thy father’s.”. To which he answered, ‘* My 
fathers have accumulated .on earth beneath, and I have in hezven 
above; as it is said, ‘ And justice looks from heaven’ (Ps. Ixxxv. 12), 
My fathers have heaped up in a place which can be taken away by men, 
but I have in a place which cannot be taken away by men; as it is said, 
‘ Righteousness and judgment are the foundation of thy throne’ (Psalm 
Ixxxix. 15). My fathers have gathered that which does not bear fruit, 
but I have that which does bear fruit; as it is said, * The fruit of the 
righteous is the tree of life’ (Prov. xi. 30). My fathers have gathered 
money, and I have gathered souls; as it is said, ‘ And he that takes 
souls is wise’ (Prov. vi. 25). My fathers have gathered for others, and 
I have gathered for myself; as it is said, *‘ And it will be righteousness 
to us’ (Deut. iv. 4); and in another passage, ‘ And it will be righteous - 
ness unto thee.’ "—Rabllhi Bela. 


The interesting and affecting history of Joseph, as it is contained in 
the Bible, receives many pleasant and valuable illustrations from the 
Egyptian monuments. Slaves were procured for Egypt, not only in 
war, but also in trade with other nations, and Joseph became an article 
of merchandize in the hands of Arabian merchants. The bnyer of the 
youthful slave was Potiphar, chief of Pharaoh's body-guard, and one of 
the officers of his court. In paintings and in battle scenes, this kind 
of officer may be seen in attendance upon his sovereign, and he is 
always represented as a person of importance.—Ancient Eyypt. 


MISRECKONING OF AN AposTrars.—An Israelitish officer, to curry 
favour with Napoleon, baptized himself. Relying on the privileges he 
fancied he should acquire by embracing the religion of the majority of 
the French, he solicited a preferment, of which he considered himseif 
certain. But the emperor, who despised all interested apostasies, ad- 
ministered the following rebuke:—“I will give him no promotion 
whatever; I have no longer confidence in him. He who bas betrayed 
his God will not hesitate to betray his country."—Moral and Religious 
Tales. 

What is meant by these words of the Jebusites to David, “ Except 
thou take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in hither’ 
(2 Sam. v.6)?—This is a very difficult passage. Jarchi says it refers 
to the idols of the Jebusites. Aben Ezra, Abarbanel, and others, are of 
opinion, that the Jebusites derided the attempt of David to take their 
strong hold, and said, that the blind and lame were sufficient to prevent 
David's effecting an entrance.—Myers’ Questions and Answers on the 
Bibles 

? We have a few copies of the above work on sale at the reduced price of 3s. 
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+* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated, 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
Hovse or Commons, Monpay, Jury, 28. 


Sir Benjamin Hall moved, in the case of Alderman Salomons, that the 
electors of Greenwich should be heard at the bar in support of their petition 
that that gentleman should be allowed to take his seat as their representative. 

Sir F. Thesiger opposed the motion ; and after a short debate the motion 
was negatived by a majority of 135 against 75. 

Mr. Raikes Currie said, after the decision the House had come to, he 
would not press the consideration of the petition of the electors of the city 
of London, in reference to the return of Baron Rothschild, upon the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. Anstey considered that, in doing so, the Hon. Member was neglecting 
his duty, and moved that the electors of the city of London be heard by their 
counsel at the bar of the House, in terms of the prayer of their petition. 

Mr. Aglionby supported the motion, as did also Mr. 5. Osborne. 

Mr. Newdegate opposed it. 

The motion was negatived by a majority of 77 against 41 votes. 

The adjourned debate on Lord John Russell’s motion of Tuesday last, 
declaring Mr. Alderman Salomons incompetent to sit until he took the oath 
of abjuration in the form prescribed by law, was then resumed. 

Mr. Anstey proposed an amendment, declaring the expediency of forth- 
with making such an alteration in the form of the oath as would enable the 
hon Member, without violating his religious scruples to take it. The hon. 
and learned Member concluded a lengthy speech by observing, that he ielt 
he had done his duty, and hoping that the house would support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Headlam took a review of the statutory law on the subject, and con- 
sidered that it was desirable to alter it, so that a member presenting himself 
at the bar of the House could take it in the manner most binding on his 

consciecce. 

After a few words from Mr. J. Evans, the House divided, when there 
appeared :—~For the amendmeut, 50; against it, 88. Majority against the 
amendment, JS. 

Mr. Bethel insisted on the right of the Jews to a seat in the ilouse. 

Lord John Russell thought that a court of law could throw no new light 
upon the subject, and therefore advocated the propriety of following the 
precedent of the preceding year. 

Mr. Anstey advocated a course in favor of civil and religious liberty. 

The House then divided, when there appeared:—For the resolution, 123 ; 
against it, 68. Majority in favour of the resolution, 55, 

The resolution was accordingly agreed to. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION. 
Ominions of the Provincial Press. 

We hope the day is not distant when the oaths and formularies which mem- 
bers of Parliament are now obliged to subscribe will be swept away as 
wholly unsuited to the genius of the age. No necessity exists for these rem- 
nants of by-gone times. When the monarchy was upheld by brute force, 
when it was set up or pulled down by the strong arm, it was perhaps neces- 
sary to swear fealty to the reigning sovereign. But the Queen of this realm 
rules by a stronger and higher power than any which oaths can consolidate. 
She lives in the hearts of her people, and has a hold on their affections far 
more permanent and enduring than the lip-loyalty indicated by a religious 
test. To suppose that the constitution could be weakened by the admission 
of Jews to Parliament is paying a poor compliment to the respect which the 
Britis public always evince for law and order. Society in Europe, during 
many centuries, has done monstrous injustice to this people. Ages of per- 
secution have been unable to uproot Judaism; and to hear the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Earl Nelson urge such futile objections as they did in the 
Hlouse of Peers on ‘Thursday night to the admission of the Jews, shows the 
strong but silly prejudices which yet linger in the minds of the hereditary 
branch of the legislature. 

It is melancholy to reflect that well-meaning but weak-minded people 
deem what the Earl of Carlisle calls “ the coarse machinery of oaths” essen- 
tial to the maintenance of Christianity. ‘The very essence of the Christian 
principle is conveyed in the Wivine rule, “ Do unto oth e would they 
should do unto you.” ‘lo persecute the Jews by depriving them of civil 
rights for an adherence to their ancient faith, is abhorrent to the spirit of 
Christianity ; and that it should be found in existence in the middle of the 
nineteenth century is a lamentable proof of the tardiness with which the world 
gets rid of time-honoured prejudices. No one is insane enough to imagine 
that the Jews are likely to Judaize the state; they are not a proselytising 
people, and if they were, their numbers are too few to alarm the fears of the 
most timid. But the bill which the Commons sent up to the Peers, and 
which their lordships, with characteristic ignorance, have again rejected, took 
narrow ground. Instead of repealing the oath of abjuration, it ovght to have 
struck at the root of the evil, by abolishing all Parliamentary oaths what- 
ever. 

The debate in the Peers, notwithstanding its unfortunate termination, 
shows the great intellectual superiority of those who are opposed to all reli- 
gious tests. The speeches of the Archbishop of Dublin, of the Lord 
Chancellor, and of the Earl of Carlisle, are argumentative and. convincing ; 
those of the bigots weak and uncandid. If the admission of the Jews into 
Parliament depended upon the justice of their cause or the eloquence with 
which it was advocated, the division would have presented a very different 
result. 

It will be seen that the rejection of the bill by the Peers has already led 
to a very important movement in the Lower House. The new member for 

Greenwich presented himself at the bar, last night, to be sworn ; but when 
he came to the words, “on the true faith of a Christian,” he paused, and 
declined to proceed further. He was then ordered to withdraw, and the 
proceedings are to be renewed on Monday. The Peers have to thank them- 
selves for this collision; and if the Commons allow Mr. Salomons to enter 
their House without taking the cbnoxious oath, it would be a cutting retri- 
bution on the prejudice of the “ other place.”"—Liverpool Chronicle, July 19. 
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Mr. Salomons has answered the 
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ence nelbty A has cut the Gordian knot —he took his seat on Monday 


evening in the House of Commons, and voted three times on three Scparate 
divisions. {le has thus thrown a bold and manly defiance in the tee) of 
that antiquated tyranny which would deprive the Electors of this country o¢ 
the constitutional rights for which their fathers fought, and bled, and died 
He has appealed toa British Judge and Jury; he has appealed to that 
tribunal which declared general warrants to be illegal—which acquitte 
Horne Tooke, and Hardy, and Thelwall, and which, with all its defects, 
Englishmen admire and revere as the bulwark and palladium of their deares 
and cherished liberties. He has braved the terrors so long held oyt to 
freemen to deter them from the assertion of their just rights and privileges 
Already he has received notice of two actions having been commenced 
against him for the. recovery of penalties, and the infliction of pains, for 
having sat and voted in his place in Parliament. All honour to him for the 
spirit he has displayed. ‘The plot now thickens, and we await the jsgye 
with the most confident anticipations of the final result. We believe with as 
certain‘a faith—as that to-morrow’s sun will rise—that no British Jury will 
ever pronounce Mr. Salomons, as a necessary consequence of his conviction 
under the “ Abjuration Act,” to be a Popish recusant, to be deprived of al] 
his property, and to be incapable of holding any office of trust in the State. 
John Hampden is immortalised for having successfully resisted the power of 
the Sovereign to levy taxes on the people by his own will—the name of Johp 
Wilkes will be for ever associated with general warrants—and we have no 
doubt that the name of David Salomons will stand forth in the future 
history of this country as that of a man who gave the last blow to religious 
tyranny, and established the right of his co-religionists to participate in all 
the privileges, as they have already the responsibuities, of British subjects — 
Hampshire Independent. 
We shall not here advert to the grossly indecent uproar raised in the 
sommons, on Friday night, by a small and impotent faction, when Alderman 
Salomons tendered himself to be sworn. But we think it too bad, that, in 
the face of frequent and decided expressions of the national will, a large 
number of the electoral body should be literally disfranchised, when a simple 
remedy may be found to meet the evil. We affirm that it is in the power of 
the Commons, by a simple resolution, to do away with the few words which 
are the sole obstacle preventing Jewish Members from taking their places in 
the Ilouse. But, whatever other parties may do, the people themselves 
should take energetic measures to have their demands conceded. We feel 
no interest in the return of one or two individuals of any sect—we care not 
who legislate, provided they are fairly chosen by the people. But we are 
interested in the glorious principle of religious equality, for which we have 
always battled, and we unqualifiedly denounce the stupid bigotry of a body 
who have not the generosity or wisdom to exercise with moderation a power 
which they are suffered to hold, but to which, we maintain, they have no 
constitutional clain.—- Belfast Northern Whig. 

Several constituencies, provoked that the Oaths Bill is not settled, are 
electing Jews. Greenwich and London have now members of the Hebrew 
faith waiting outside of the Bar of the House of Commons. As Lord John 
Russell lately predicted, if the Bill be not speedily carried, more Jews will 
be returned to Parliament than if they were eligible to take their seats. 
Every county and berough in the kingdom will be laying hold of the 
forbidden fruit. In our own good county of Fife a movement may be made 
to obtain a Jewish candidate—though of course there would be a difficulty, 
for here a Jew is not so easily found as a Tory Pagan or a Liberal 
Christian, | 

The debate in the House of Lords was ably conducted on the part of 
those who spoke in favour of the Bill. The orators on the other side, were 
as prosy and feeble as if each had been the present Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
or amember of the Established Church Presbytery of Edinburgh. And what 
could be said in the way of supporting a ReLiciovs TEST for the godly young 
and old men who enter Parliament? All our M.P’s. have sworn that they 
are grue Christians : and where is the man who will not believe that a really 
devout and honest Jew is, even so far as the religion of the Bible is concerned, 
better than at jeast three-fourths of them? ‘lake out the well-known Soci 
nians, the well-known infidels, and the well-known reprobates—men who 
despise both Old and New Testaments, and care neither for Moses nor for 
Christ, nor even for Him who sent them—and what a small Parliament you 
have left! and yet such a Parliament is too evangelical to admit a Jew: 
How inexpressibly disgusting that such men should cant about the guilt 0 
receiving into the British legislature the “ enemies of Christ”! They nevet 
reflect how deeply Christianity is injured by themselves having taken an oat 
which all their other words, thoughts, and actions, utterly discredit—a false 
oath that they were Bible Christians—but they profess to shudder at the idea 
of abolishing that oath in the case of a Jew. The Jew is ready and willing 
to take the identical oath of loyalty in the form which he considers most bind- 
ing and religious; but they insist upon his taking it in that form which td 
themselves have outraged so fearfully. If the Jew were to get ove . 
conscientious scruples, and were to swear “on the oath of a trac Ce 

he would be quite as honest as the great majority of our M.P’s. The sd 
could even say he was a “ true Christian” in the sense of being a ame 
the “ Christ promised to the fathers ;” but what have the most of our M. 
to do with any Christ >—#7fe Herald. 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
By THE AMERICAN EssAyYIST. | 
Sect. 3.—The Israelites in the Wilderness—The Revelation. 
(Concluded from page 333.) 
As it was the design of Providence to bring the family 


REMARKS 


of Israel 


Egypt, in order that they might there learn the first arts of civi 
so that the Deism and moral laws of the patriarchs might becom? 


| Were the lawyers of the House entirely agreed on the subject, we should 
| only have to appeal to patience and perseverance, and trust, in our indom} 
table belief in the ultimate triumph of justice and liberality for a Solution of 
ee the question. But the lawyers are not agreed. The two law advisers of the 
Crown are not agreed. Sir W. P. Wood believes that Jews are now legally 
entitled to sit and vote in the House of Commons ; Mr. Bethell, of the 
Chancery Bar, is of the same opinion ; so also is Mr. John Evans ; go jg Mr 
Aglionby ; so is Mr. Anstey; and so are other legal authorities. In thie 
state of things we may truly ask, Who 
| 
| 
| 
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of a civilised nation, whose mission it should be to instruct the 
these sacred truths; so it was the design of Providence, 
to save these truths for ever from the danger 

A tradition may be lost, falsified, or entirely 
for each one will relate the same tradition in different words, 
whieh are then the cause of different new ideas, sometimes of the most 
conflicting nature, SO that a tradition which is some five or six centuries 
old has, in most instances, more fictitious portions than truth: therefore 
Providence saved these truths by a written law, by the Torah, the 
aritten letter alone being stable and fixed. 

(, is very difficult for man to raise his thoughts to the lofty summit 
of a pure Deism and pure ethics as recorded in the Torah: history 
afords us full evidence for this proposition. Providence secured these 
sublime doctrines against destruction and corruption, by surrounding it 
sith a barrier of ritual laws corresponding with the ancient customs and 
notions, and with religious practices corresponding with all ages as far 
ge know them, both of which have the tendency to shield the spirit of 
the law on the one side, and to guide gradually into its inmost nucleus 
on the other. 

The principal motive to the actions of men is egotism; hence the 
majority of men are sensual beings, they long first for that good which 
‘creases their carnal prospérity, enjoyment, and con-enience. The 
saly thing calculated to afford us comfort, enjoyment, and prosperity, is 
civilised society, unrestricted by despotism and violence. Providence, 
therefore, based the political and civil laws, the very existence of the 
ation, upon Monotheism and its ethical consequences; so they were 
hound by their egotism, by their self-interest, to be vigilant safeguards 
of the Divine truth—-either to be pure and pious Israelites, as the law 
required of them, or, if the basis was removed, to fall into misery, to 
expire, and be extinguished from the nomenclature of nations. History 
proves that Israel stood an independent nation as long as they adhered 
to the basis of their laws; but when this basis was destroyed, the bond 
of their union, the stronghold of their nationality, the laws of their 
country fell to the ground, and the nation could stand no longer: this 
would be the case with any other nation. 

Moses told Israel, before the revelation, that it was, according to the 
Divine covenant, the historical mission of Israel to serve as instruments 
inthe hands of the Supreme Being, in redeeming mankind from the 
withering effects of idolatry, in making them acquainted with the Author 
of their being, inculeating into them correct notions on morals, and 
instilling into them principles of justice, mercy, and benevolence; which 
they should accomplish by the example of happiness and prosperity, of 
peace and union, of justice and equity, of truth and piety, which they 
and their land should exhibit to mankind for peaceful imitation; but 
Moses told them, also, that in case they deserted their sacred banner 
and threw from them this holy mission, they should accomplish it under 
sorrow, persecution, and tribulation: ‘* And all the people answered 

wiasimously, and said, All that the Lord hath said, we will do.” Thus 
tue covenant which God had made was merely renewed at Mount Sinai 
with the free consent of the people, and the Sabbath was made a token 
of the second covenant. 

A land of their own, and free institutions were indispensably neces- 
sary for Israel; for if they had gone with their law to live scattered 
among the nations, they would have been engulphed in the overwhelm- 
‘ug majority, and the word of the Lord would have been forgot ere long. 
as the air continually works, in order to maintain its equilibrium, so do 
wdviduals, nations, and mankind at large, and it is natural unto them as 
to the ar. Man dislikes to see any one above him, and he will cer- 
‘iniy attempt to bring down to his own level the one who surpasses him ; 
‘0 will he attempt to elevate to his own moral station the one who stands 
delow him: precisely the same is the case with nations. We are in- 
“‘eoted to this feature of man’s character for all our learning and know- 
use, which proceeded almost always from one individual. Israel stood 
a the nations of antiquity, possessing those sublime truths 
Ppea ogo re toa God-like being ; SO the enmity and hatred of 
be omitted, the equilibrium being destroyed ; but 
Divin, den ded against their enemies in their own country by their 
deca seg ee standing under the immediate control of God, which, 
bad ease 4s case so long as they adhered to their institutions. But 
scattered among the other nations after they had 
they would have been forced to abstain from their 

OF to die, 
Pree institutions 
‘he iron rod of des 


roperty 
other nations in thes 
9 the act of revelation, 


of ever being forgotten. 


changed ; 


were necessary in the country of Israel; for under 
Raphael potism the spirit must be depressed to such an extent 
diatin ‘ edience to dictates which are against its own will and con- 
. bis srael, in order to fulfil his sacred mission, ought to develop 
iberal tek and mental faculties, to which end a free government and 
necessary, 
Tid ‘st review with unbribed attention the laws of Moses, we must 
sai 4s Plato and Pythagoras cid, at the head of all ancient legis- 
ring, exclaim with the Pythagorean philosopher Nume- 
Plato was be lato but Moses speaking in the Attic dialect?” for 
citizen of Greece, and Moses a citizen of the world; Plato 
“Athens, and Moses reformed the world; Moses is original, 
philosopher 2 We feel rather inclined to exclaim with a modern 
We only add th < on Moses was a god, or inspired by God;” to which 
5 ihe f Moses was a man, who died on Mount Nebo when he 
st, in order ‘ age, and who secreted the spot where he breathed his 
of deifying sa _ his people and the world the shame and absurdity 
After the of praying to a withered corpse! 
‘heir task to ah ho had received the Divine commission, it became 
Reapable of © possession of the promised land. But they were 
) accomplishing this design; not because they were not a 
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slew Amatex, Joshua was amongst them, and two 
years would have sufficed to enaby’ 600,000 men to go to war against 
the detached and demoralised Canaanite.*: But there were other. seqpens 
predominant. War, and particularly a war 
warriors to savages, to brutal destroyers, 
some more sublime and humane idea, to acco lish which they find it 
necessary to undertake such a war; the war is f ibe mesns of accom- 
plishing that more sublime and humane purpose, which, when reached, 
elevates the warrior to his former human station. A people n, ting ae 
thelr liberty will not be degraded in the contest, because they are ins, ired 
by a sublime and humane idea—the purpose reforms what the meam 
cortupt. Ifa people send an army to the field it cannot corrupt the 
whole nation, since the army consists of but a small portion of the 
nation, and generally includes such men as have a sublime and humane 
purpose before them, whatever its name may be. The people of Israel, 
as a body, were still unfit to be inspired by the sublime idea that they 
were to conquer the land which God promised them in order to live safe 
and uninterrupted for their sacred mission. Many of them were 
degraded siaves, and incapable of any inspiration whatever; others dis- 
liked the whole scheme—they came out from Egypt because they were 
forced to do so, and proposed on every occasion to return, and mourned 
about the golden days which they had lived there; many others left 
Kgypt when momentarily overcome by the miracles which they saw, but 
as soon as the miracle was over, they murmured against God and Moses: 
all of these classes were yetstronglyimbued with Egyptian customs, habits, 
prejudices, idolatry, and superstition. The rest of the people, men such 
as Joshua and Caleb, who understood their mission, and were inspired 
by that sublime idea, were, it seems, very few in number in comparison 
to the body of the people. If Moses had carried this people into a long 
and bloody war of extermination, he would have broyght up to Canaan 
a murderous people, a band of savage destrovers, a horrible multitude, 
unfit for civilisation and self-government, and the Divine commission 
would have been lost ere the sword was returned to its sheath; demo- 
ralisation, Egyptian idolatry, and despotism, would have been the next 
consequences. Moses, therefore, educated the rising generation for free 
men and good Israelites; he himself taught them the word of God in its 
original purity ; he inspired them for their great mission, and imbued 
their minds with the sublimity and sanctity of the Divine covenant. And 
these free sons of the desert, who knew nothing of slavery or degrada- 
tion, who were thoroughly redeemed from Egyptian corruption, and 
sacredly inspired by their holy purpose, went to war under the command 
of Joshua, and fought lion-like for seven years, without being demoral- 
ized, or forgetting their sacred mission. ‘‘ And the people served the 
Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders who lived 
longer than Joshua, who saw all the great works which He had done 
for Israel’ (Judges ii. 7). And the tabernacle of the congregation was 
set up in Shiloh with pious feeling and devotedness, where it stood in 
its sanctity and sublimity up to the time of David. 


warlike people—they 


BIBLICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE CITY OF PETRA, THE CAPITAL OF ANCIENT EDOM.! 
| (Concluded from page 339.) 


Having thus surveyed the ravine of approach, the Khusné, Theatre, 
and the sides of the enclosing rocks, I now directed my steps towards 
the opposite range of cliffs, by descending to the bed of the stream 
which traverses the area of the ancient city, passing on the way 
foundations and heaps of stones everywhere scattered about, which | 
indicate that each part of this area was built upon up to the very base 
of the cliffs. The only level space in the city, as betore remarked, was 
along the border of the brook; and, being precions, was defended 
against its abrasion by a strong stone embankment. Part was covered 
over, and one or more bridges were thrown across it, as also over another 
small ravine, which descends into it; a paved way, of which portions 
exist, ran parallel with the stream, and was bordered by public buildings. 
The broken columns of a prostrate temple lay scattered on the rising 
cround a little above; but the only remaius now standing are grouped 
by the side of the river. Part of an arch, in a late and florid style of 
Roman architecture, is nearest at hand; and, at some distance beyond, 
is a more considerable structure, of the same date, the precise character 
of which it is difficult to determine, though it may be conjectured to 
have been either a palace, or some important public building, rather than 
a temple. This the Arabs have named Kasr Pharoon, or the palace of 
Pharaoh. These ruins are very unimportant, except as being the only 
fragments of the city now standing, and which by their character and 
position, enable us to form an idea of the principal quarter, and its style 
of decoration. 

Still higher, on the left-hand of the view, is the isolated crag which 
Laborde supposes to have been the Acropolis of the ancient city. I 
could not see any masonry on this rock, but it has been distinguished 
by others. 

Having examined the principal objects of interest in the — of the 
city and its surrounding rocks, I now, guided by Magenhem, cae 
my steps from the ‘‘ Kasr Pharoon” to the mouth of the ravine leading 
up to “ El Deir,” which, as I have before remarked, is situated amecs 
the topmost crags of the mountain. So intricate Is the route that, with- 
out the assistance of a map and guide, it would be almost — 
find it; the earlier visitors to Petra, indeed, could not reach it; “ii. 
yet there can be no doubt that it was one of the most frequented loe 
ties of the city. No one but an actual spectator can well imagine 


' Extracted from “ Forty Days in the Desert,on the Track of the Israelites,” publuhed 
by Arthur Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. ; 
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singular romantic wildness of these nartow ravines, branching out from 
the open space among the piles of rocks which hem them in, and still 
more inconceivable is the ingenious manner in which staircases are cut 
to give access to the countless. tombs or dwellings, sometimes ranged in 
rows, often secluded singly in rocky niches, and half-overgrown with 
luxuriant vegetation. Of these flights of steps, that which conducts to 
El Deir is, certainly, one of the most remarkable works in the place; 
and nothing can well surpass the picturesque beauty of the ascent it 
affords to the upper region of the mountain—the ravine, all but closing 
in mahy places, would have been impracticable without its assistance: it 
follows its every sinuosity; at one moment we are hidden among 
romantic precipices, darkened with large yew trecs, starting from the 
fissures ; then, through openings in the cliffs, obtain peeps of the area 
of the city below, and its girdle of tombs. The way becomes more and 
more difficult, and passes along the edge of yawning chasms, the depths 
of which cannot be seen from above, while the intricate wilderness of 
rocky peaks, rising on every hand, affords a sublime spectacle. The 
carved way is of unusual dimensions, generally about six feet wide, 
sometimes cut on an inclined plane, and elsewhere fashioned into steps: 
it is now much injured by the action of the torrents, which occasionally 
pour down these ravines in a succession of waterfalls. Laborde estimates 
the length of this stairease at more than fifteen hundred feet; and I 
found it took me, at a moderate pace, above half-an-hour to ascend it. 
At its summit is a narrow plateau, partly artificial, at the head of two 
or more ravines, running steeply up to it from below, enly one of which 
—that by which we approached—appears to offer a practicable ascent ; 
this little plateau is almost hemmed in by rocks, from one of which “ El 
Deir,’ the convent, as it is called, has been hollowed out with immense 
labour. It is a gigantic monument, producing from its vastness and the 
wildness of its situation an impression almost of awe; but it is very 
defective in its style, for it is ponderous without grandeur, and elaborate 
without elegance. The interior resembles in its simplicity the other 
monuments already noticed, consisting merely of one large chamber, 
perfectly plain, with a niche at the extremity. 

Immediately opposite to this colossal monolithic exeavation, and on 
the other side of the level area, arises another crag, which was also 
wrought out into buildings, but in a different manner. The lowest part 
is excavated into tombs, or rather chambers, and a staircase led up to a 
level space above. Here are the bases of columns, apparenily forming 
a temple or arcade ; on one side of this is another excavated chamber, 
with a niche, ina highly-decorated style, probably the sanctuary. Above 
this rises the top-most summit of the crag, which seems to have been 
occupied by other edifices, commanding a wildly magnificent view over 
the sea of mountain peaks, across the Arabah to the frontiers of Pales- 
tine; and it is, indeed, most exciting thus to stand on the highest peak 
of this city in the rocks, this lonely height, tit only, it should seem, for 
the abode of the eagle and gazelle, with its extraordinary monuments 
extending down tu the deep chasm below, and overlooking Mount Hor 
and a wilderness of other savage fastnesses, far beyond the frontier of 
ancient Edom, which they now everywhere surround, and once defended. 
There can be little doubt that, in the palmy days of the Idumean capital, 
this was a very important spot; the huge excavated monument on one 
side, the terraced crag on the other, with its ranges.of buildings, its 
noble look-out, and the great staircase which led up to it, ail point it 
out as a much frequented site. The structures around had probably 
some connection with the religious ceremonies of the Edomites; and 
the imagination may picture the entire population pouring up and down 
the long winding ascent to this singular crest of their romantic abode. 
But upon the nature of those ceremonies, or the manners and customs 
of the worshippers, although no doubt peculiar as the spot they inha- 
bited, no light has yet been thrown; even the notices collected by 
scholars relating to the different races who have successively peopled it 
are scanty and confused; perhaps no place once so wealthy and im- 
portant has left so few records of the past, either on the page of history 
or in monumental inscriptions, though perhaps the opinion of Robinson 
may ultimately prove correct, that “the scholar who should go thither, 
learned in the lore of Grecian and Egyptian arts and architecture, 
would be able still to reap a rich harvest of new facts illustrative of 
the taste, the antiquities, and the general history of this remarkable 
people.” 


? ¥ * 


Unlike Jerusalem, whose many revolutions fill the page of history 
with their burden of glory and of guilt, and whose final destiny is yet a 
subject of mysterious interest, with Petra are connected neither great 
events nor deathless names; her associations, like those of ‘lyre and 
Palmyra, are principally commercial, and like them, too, never again is 
she destined to arise from ruin. But were the book of Job, as some 
contend, a production of Edomite origin, depicting the civilisation of 
that land at a period when Jerusalem was not yet founded, what a halo 
would not this cast over desolate Idumea and her perished capital, a 
monument of her past genius and greatness, nobler than the proudest of 
her rock-hewn temples, and lasting as the eternal hills themselves ! 
And whatever may be the conflicting opinions of the commentators— 
assigning the poem, as they do, to different authors and periods, from 
Moses to Isaiah—the best critics have at least admitted that there is 
about some portions of it a breadth and simplicity of style which breathes 
the very air of the infancy of the world, which seems like the unstudied 
and majestic utterance of the first inspired fathers of mankind. If we 

are thus to regard it, its incidental notices of the arts, wealth, and refine- 
ment of the people among whom it was composed, point to a state of 
ee almost equalling at the same period that of the Egyptians 
*hemselves—in regard to their ideas of the nature and attributes of the 


last ten years by Robinson and Smith, which, as it were, 
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Almighty, indeed far higher; and if this supposition he re} 
fertility and populousness of Edom at the time when the 
sought to pass through its defiles are apparent from the very 
their request: “ Let us pass, I pray thee, through thy country; we wil 
not pass through the j/iclds, nor through the vineyards, neither will | 
drink of the water of the wells: we will go by the king’s hi Se 
And Edom came out against him, with much people, 
hand,” 

How fallen is Edom now! Could the Jewish seers who, animated } 
national hatred and the sense of wrong, poured out the burden of a, 
ciation upon Edom, awake and behold her utter ruin, they might alm. 
weep at the fulfilment of their prophecies: ‘‘ Thy terribleness hath 
deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart. O thou that dweiles; 
the clefts of the rock, that holdest the height of the hill: though tho 
shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee dow 
from thence, saith the Lord. Edom shall be a desolation : every One 
that goeth by shall be astonished, and shall hiss at the plagues thereos 
No man shall abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell in jp.” 

The general strain of these and other prophecies too strikingly aceopig 
with the total desolation of Edom; but a minuter application of par. 
ticular passages in a well-known work on the subject is certainly not 
borne out by facts. The passage, ‘“‘ None shall pass through it fp, 
ever,’’ alluded, doubtless, to the total breaking up of the great commer. 
cial routes, as well as its general abandonment and ruin, and not, ag is 
fancifully supposed in the work in question, to the utter exclusion eye, 
of a single passenger or traveller; inasmuch as caravans of Arabs are, 
and probably ever have been, in the habit of going to and fro in dig. 
ferent directions, and numerous travellers also have of late years passed 
unharmed through the length and breadth of the land. 


ected, the 
Israelites 
terms of 
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REVIEW. 
A Descriptive oF PALEstTINE. By Raper Josgpy 


SCHWARZ, for sixteen years a resident in the Holy City. With a Ma 
and Illustrations. 


Ir afforded us great gratification in having been enabled, in a late nun- 
ber, to acquaint our readers with the very ingenious invention of Mr. 
Staffel, a native of Warsaw. That gentleman, by perseverance and 
unremitting application, succeeded in inventing a calculating machine, 
which, as to its perfection and efficacy, surpasses every thing that has till 
now been constructed with the same intention; and proves, first, that 
genus, like the Pegasus of classical mythology, wings its way above 
the commonalty of mankind, and soars heavenward; and, secondly, 
that the Jew, although not profaning the sacredness of religion with the 
mythos and mystecism of earth-born divinities, worships nevertheless at 
the shrine of this genius, which is a spirit from above, like ‘the spirit 
of God” that fitted Bezaleel, the son of Uri, to “ devise cunniag 
workmanship,” and offers with devotedness his best abilities and gifts 
to the glory of his God and the honour of his nation. 

It is to-day our pleasing duty te bring to the notice of our readers 
work under the above title, affording an unequivocal proof that the Jewish 
student is not exclusively addicted to the study of metaphysics and 
theology ; that the Jews of the present day, as well as those of times 
long gone by, are not indifferent to literature; and that geography, 
topography, history, meteorology, and physical science, are not incom 
patible with the study of the law of God and its exposition. The author, 
in selecting Jerusalem for his place of abode—the spot where the glory 
of God dwelled between cherubim, and where his ancestors dwelled peact- 
ably under their vine and their fig-tree—did not give way to a desire of 
withdrawing from society and secluding himself within his four walls, 
the narrow limits of the Beth-Hammidrash (college), like Diogenes ® 
his tub, to study barren wisdom or practise sterile piety, but to lives 


life that should bring forth goodly fruits, which “ would rejoice God and 


men.’ He devoted study, time, labour, and his best energies, to explore 
the land where his fathers had lived, prospered, and suffered; and the 
labours of sixteen years of unwearied zeal and researches—which latter 
were not seldom fraught with danger—were crowned with final aod 
unprecedented success. | 
The author has favoured us with a manuscript, in which he describes 
the various ways and means by which he succeeded in eliciting, during 
his explorations, all the local traditions and legendary tales from the 
Arabs and Bedouins; and when, on comparing them with facts an 
data, he found that their origin could be traced back to any Script 
or Talmudical nomenclature, he endeavoured to ascertain—and in m3} 
instances succeeded in so doing—their identity with Scriptural history 
or Talmudical exposition. We, however, abstain for the present ws 
giving any extract from this manuscript. Suffice it to say, «be 
learned author succeeded in fixing upon more than a hundred differe?: 
places which he traces back to the names recorded in Scripture. ta 
substantiate this our assertion, we quote the opinion of a modern ' 
veller, who visited the Holy Land im the year 1846, and who, fie 
profound erudition and his antiquarian knowledge, is s0 wel yr 
throughout Germany. Professor Sepp, after his return from 
Holy Land, expressed himself, in an article to the Augsburg? 


Zeitung, Sth January, 1848, in the following manner :— 
withia 


Suited to this direction of our time, a work has been published oy 
topographica 
covered the ancient Palestine anew. Part of the merit, however, part book 
as regards the ancient Jerusalem, is due to Williams, who has writte pA 
about Palestine. As a consummation of this interesting study, Ae ‘ter 
the work of Rabbi Joseph Schwarz, from Jerusalem, which . af months 
these lines procured, during his travels in the Holy Land, eg - published 
ago, from the author ; and a translation of which will shortly 
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uthor has succeeded in discovering nearly one Aundred places, the 


The a 


‘eral of 
| oh vies which have retained their old names, he traces back to biblical 
ruins 


lature. That which must necessarily be unattainable to the casual 
ey uid not escape the observation of the circumspect scholar, who had 
. of residing on the spot, besides being acquainted with the lan- 
ne customs of the country of his adoption. He has accomplished 
has appeared unattainable. 


nam 


cuage and t 
what till now | 

We have perused the work attentively, and derived both information 
asure from its perusal, not only as a geographical description of 
he land sacred to the whole civilised world, but also as an historical 
tt jJation. We have no doubt that every reader of Mr. Schwarz's 
we | coincide with us, provided he is not biassed or prejudiced. 
vies he above quotation as arefutation of areview published in the 
lanai, which attacks without reason, and criticises without judg- 
at We adduce another fact, which speaks volumes in favour of the 
oor of Rabbi Joseph Schwarz : the first edition, published in America, 
and comprizing 1000 copies, has been sold within a twelvemonth and 
Brother Jonathan does not spend his money without receiving an equi- 
vajent. What will the reviewer in the Athenwum say to this ? 

Rabbi Joseph Schwarz had the honour of presenting copies to Her 
Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and received 
‘he following gracious replies : — 


and ple 


Buckingham Palace, June 
Miss Skirret presents her compliments to Mr. Schwarz, and begs to savy, 
that the book was received and presented to Her Majesty, who has aecepted 
+ and it is in the hbrary. 


tlonoured Sir,—His Royal Highness Prince Albert has deigned to accept 
cour work on Palestine with interest (mit interesse), and has charged me with 
expressing to you sincere thanks tor its remittance. 
In executing the command of H. R. H., I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 


Windsor Castle, 3rd June, 1851. Dr. Becker. 


— 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Will you have the goodness to insert the following in the next 
number of your much esteemed journal :— 

Israelites, assembled in London from all parts of the world, remember 
that our Heavenly Father, who instructs us by his word and by his 
spirit, teaches us also by his works. Those chefs @a@uvire of human skill 
collected from all countries to one spot, offer to the nations a spectacie 
of the most immense industrial wealth. Placed in evidence before the 
eves of all, these admirable productions, the memory of which will more 
or less remain, will be provocative of new efforts, and will be productive 
of new prodigies. 

ls there not in this exhibition of the whole world’s industry, without 
equal ju the industry of nations, a lesson by which we ought to profit, 
iv order to diffuse and to propagate riches of an order infinitely supe- 

nor! [ mean, those things which are derived from a knowledge of the 
true God, and which concern the eternal well-being of the human race. 

sraelites, brethren, what say you to a congress, to which all the 
nations of the earth shall send deputies, having for its end to acknow- 
edge and narrate before all the mercy and grace of which every people 
has been made the object by the sovereign God? We cannot but meet 
i Nations the most barbarous and least endowed with privileges, such 
stances of clemeney and Divine wisdom, as those nations which are 
most civilised and the most favoured will gladly know and take note of. 
And these last, so long ingrates, and so slow of heart, will they not be 
compelied to enumerate and to relate the benefits they have received, to 
‘ae glory of our Heaveniy Father, as well as for the consolation and for 
the well-being of their children ? 

Israelites, it is with this aim, and as a preparation for the appearance 
of all the peoples of the earth before the presence of the great God who 
bas created and redeemed us, and upon the occasion of the vast Indus- 
nal Exhibition at this time taking place in London, that we have pro- 
dosed in LZ’ Univers Israélite, which is published at Paris, that conferences 
between Christians and Israclites should take place, and be carried on 
In good will, Men of various Christian communities and denominations 
me a a meeting at London, and will repair to that city by the 
“, OF August next, or early in September, not to dispute upon those 
Points by which they have to this time held, but for mutual encourage- 
“ent, and to give the right hand of fellowship to each other upon a 
subject in which they are all of one accord. ‘There are essevtial points, 
fo ee | essential, in which we Christians do not accord with you, the 
. ©  dsrael; but are there not some points upon which we can meet? 
2m ‘nese, then, we give you our hand; waiting, in the meantime, for 
Lord to instruct us, and to make us accord with you 
we nothing secular wrongs, mutually ac- 
of the acon Reker pen to talk of ? nothing to relate to each other 
ax of our eternal God? And 

bien ante ary ed together before the Lord, in a spirit of faith and 
the peopl. Ase note which will be the key-note of harmony of 
sptit of convoke this great assembly; and the 
we shall tas a. of supplication, invoked with ardour by all parties, 
teach all things is presence in the midst of us, and we shall be able to 


ba —— of L’ Univers Israélite, in his number of the month of Juue 


subiect 


_. 4ot_well expressed our idea: it is not “ @ theological battle,” 
ex ogre tle,” as 
aay by that journal, between Christians and Israelites. Gracious 
40 what have 


lave not theological battles nearly led? It is the draw- 
op an by ca hearts ; it is a frank and sincere confession of past 
* Above all, it is a profound humiliation before God, and a 


which in their present condition, and the still existing | 


grateful and faithful acknowledgment of all his mercies, temporal and 
spiritual— accorded equally to Christians and to Jews—mercies which, 
both by Christians and Jews, ought to be extended and spread abroad to 
all people and tribes of the earth. 

And now we Gospel Christians persist in the resolution which we 
have taken, and which our eternal God has put into our hearts. To all 
our israelitish brethren, men of faith and of good will, who will be in 
Londoa on the 19th of the month of August next, we propose this con- 
ference of Israelites and Christians, where, with one accord, we will con- 
firm those points of our faith in which from this time we can unite. 
We atiandon ourselves to God, without reserve, for all that he pleases 
to manifest to each of us of his good and holy will. Till now we have 
not had free access to each other, we have been separated to our mutual 
disadvantage; but we will go to this meeting, cherishing the hope that 
we shall not again be disconnected. 

Such, Mr. k:ditor, is the address to the ancient people which I beg 
you to insert in the columns of your journal. Accept, in the mean- 
time the expression of my respect and consideration, with which | have 
the honour to be, 

Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
PeETAFEL, Dr. 
Minister of St. Er, at Neufchatel, in Switzerland. 
Strasbourg, 12th July, 1851. 


LIf we understand the above address aright—that the meeting pro- 
posed is not for theological discussion, but for the noble purpose of 
drawing together Jews and Christians in the holy bond of brotherhoed 
—we can see no objection to its mecting with our support, as must 
every other attempt to give the death-blow to that bane of society, 
relicious prejudice.” —EpITorR. | 


ALDERMAN SALOMONS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle, 


Sin,—Having been a subscriber to your valuable Journal for some 
years, I trust you will allow me a space in it, to call upon my brethren 
throughout this great empire to aid and assist Alderman Salomons in 
repelling the persecution that is now set on foot against him, and to 
show to our opponents, that, with the assistance of our liberal-minded 
Christian friends, we no longer need be thought strangers and insignifi- 
cant persons in this land; that we have power, talent and respectability ; 
and that we are ready to support with our lives and property the Queen, 
the roval family, and the constitution of this realm; and that a public 
meeting be immediately called, to raise a subscription to defend the 
action that has now been brought against David Salomons, Esq. As 
an humble individual, 1 subscribe one guinea;- and should a further 
subseription be called for, 1 am ready to make it five. 

Yours respectfully, 
Louis Kyrzor. 


46, Edjeware Road, July 28th, 18ol. 


SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPRY. 
(Concluded from page 326.) 


‘These are a few, out of the many arguments adduced to prove that 
the Philistines are the same people, which, under the name of Hyksos, 
subdued and governed ! 


Ligypt, and which, after its expulsion from that 
country, entirely disappears from history, unless we adopt the con- 
jecture of the author we have been quoting. The high military 
character which these shepherds possessed, is on very many occasions 
displayed by the Philistines. When the Israelites first left Egypt, they 
did not take the shortest and most direct road to Canaan, that through 
the land of the Philistines which the caravans still travel, because an 
undisciplined horde, such as the Israelites of that time, were but ill 
prepared to encounter the steady resistance and military organization of 
the Philistines (Exod. xiii. 17). In the days of Joshua, the Philistines 
appear to have formed a federative state, composed of five principalities, 
whose princes (2°29) resided at Gath, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Ekron, and 
Gaza, and whose territories contained many other towns and villnges. 
(1 Sam. vi. 18). Joshua_does not appear to have come into hostile 
contact with the Philistines, who, confiding in their own strength, and 
having no interest or feelings in common with the Canaanites, did not 
lend them any aid in their protracted conflict with the invader. But 
in the times of the Judges, there were frequent collisions between Israel 
and the Philistines, who, at one time, acquired the supremacy over the 
former, and maintained it during forty years. Under the high-priesthood 
of Eli, the Philistines captured the Ark of the Covenant; which, 
however, after a few months experience of its power, they restored. 
1 Sam. iv.6). | Under Samuel, they were completely defeated at 
Mizpa, which put an end to their domination (ibid. vii. 19, 14), 
Saul, the first king of Israel, had continual wafare with the Philstines. 
which was carried on with various success, until he was defeated and 
slain by them. David, who had acquired his high reputation im war 
against the Philistines, was at one period of his eventful lite, obliged to 
seek refuge among them, and was very near making common cause with 
them against his persecutor, Saul. But-when, after Saul's death, and 
David’s aecession to the throne, they continued their inroads, he re- 
peatedly defeated them, and even captured Gath (1 Chron. xviii. 1). 
Indeed, his victories seem to have crushed their power as a nation, for 
nat only did they continue humble and peaceable duriag the long and 
prosperous reign of his powerful successor Solomon; but, even on i 
division of the Hebrew Monarchy into two hostile 
Philistines do not appear powerful enough, to derive any considerab! 

advantage from these intestine commotions ; and though their name is 
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— 
occasionally mentioned in the sacred records of that gloomy period, 
their historical importance is at an end. They were able to maintain 
the frontier town of Gibbethan against the power of Israel (1 Kings, 
xv. 27, xvi. 15), but they were subdued, and rendered tributary by 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (2 Chron. xvii. 11). His son, Jehoram, 
could not maintain his supremacy over the Philistines, who joined with 
the Arabs in a devastating inroad in Judea, and carried off not only 
great booty, but also the king’s children and household (ibid xxi. 16). 
Uzziah again vanquished them (ibid xxvi. 6); and ata later period they 
were subdued by the Assyrians, who took the important town and 
fortress of Ashdod, which, after a siege of twenty-nine years, was taken 
from them by Psammetfchus, king of Egypt (Herodot. book ii. 157). 
On the division of the empire of Alexander the Great, the Philistines 
became subjects of the kingdom of Greco-Syria, and their name dis- 
appears from history, as their fate and fortunes merge in those of the 
great monarchy of which they formed a part.—Dr. Raphall. 


Advertisement. } 
JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Madame and Mons. Catz have to express their extreme delight and 
satisfaction to Mr. and Mrs. Franklin for their kind attention shewn on 
their visit to the children at the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, and beg that the 
enclosed may be spent for refreshments among the children, having been 
much delighted at the conduct and attention of the children, particularly 
it their prayers. 

5, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, July 27th, W851. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Municu, July 4th.—You have no doubt read of the quarrel between 
Baron Lerchenfeld and Prince Wrede, which all the newspapers have 
reported to their readers in all the variegated shade~ of political colour- 
ing. I will give here the fact as it actually occurred; which fact is 
the more important, since this occurrence must not be looked upon as a 
private affair, as the disputants principally concerned are considered the 
leaders of the two political parties in the kingdom, and were arrayed 
against each other on the question of Jewish emancipation, whence the 
quarrel, which terminated in a duel between the above-mentioned noble- 
men, took its rise, 

Jaron Lerchenfeld, in an able sneech, defended the right of the Jews, 
and made mention of certain people who do not hesitate, in times of 
danger, to seek protection in the honses of Jews, but, when the danger 
is passed, treat their protectors with ancharitableness and cruelty. 
Prince Wrede took this personally, since he, in 1848, when he had the 
misfortune of raising the popular indignation during his premiership of 
one hour and a half’s duration, was compelled to hide himself in his own 
house, sending his children and moveables to the house of the Jew Feigl 
for protection. The dispute terminated, as stated, in a duel, when 
Baron Lerchenfeld received a wound in the breast, from which he is, 
thank God, recovering. Now a venomous polemic was carried on by 
the papers, who took part for or against the duellists. 

Prince Wrede, taking advantage of the erroneous statement of dif- 
ferent papers, that he himself was concealed in the house of Mr. Feigl, 
contradicted it, with the not very euphonious phrases, ‘‘ impertinent lie,” 
‘infamous lie,” to which he attached his high-sounding name, ‘‘ Prince 
Wrede, Peer of the realm.’’ At this stage of the dispute Mr. Feigl 
published a statement in the Al/jemeine Zeitung, in language both digni- 
fied and convincing, that Prince Wrede had his children and valuable 
property concealed in his (Feigl’s) house, while he himself was hid in 
his own house. This public statement remained uncontradicted. 


In our synagogue the repetition of the Piyutim, except those of the 
New Year and the Day of Atonement, has been discontinued. 


Hunecary, June.—The corporation of the city of Klausenburg has 
moved a resolution to expel the Jews from their city. The municipal 
authorities of the town of Nagy-Enyed have passed a resolution that no 
Jew shall be admitted into their city when rebuilt. The Chief Rabbi 
of Transylvania, the Rev. Abraham Friedman, will repair to Vienna, in 
order to petition the Imperial Ministry against this petty tyranny.— 
Allgemeine Zietung des Judenthums. | 


— 


Dr. GottHoLp SALomon, the celebrated pulpit orator of Hamburg, 
will preach, in the German language, at the West London Synagogue 


of British Jews, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, to-morrow (Satur- 
day, August 2nd). 


PARLIAMENTARY RerorM AssociaTion.—We hear that that con- 
sistent reformer and friend of the Jewish cause, Mr. William Wickham, 
has resigned the important situation he held in the above association, 


in consequence of the council having opposed Mr. Alderman Salomons 


at the late Greenwich election. . 


Her Royat Hicuness tue Ducuess oF Kent, accompanied by 
Lady Augusta Bruce, Lady in Waiting, and Sir George Couper, arrived 
at the Southampton Docks on Wednesday last, and embarked on board 
Her Majesty’s yacht Fairy, in charge of Commander Crispin, on a visit 
to Her Majesty at Osborne. The royal state carriage, in charge of 
Mr. Watkins, superintendent of the Southampton Railway Station, 


passed from the terminus into the dock premises, where, at the quay of 


the tidal basin, the royal yacht was in waiting. Her Royal Highness 
was received by Captain Peacock and Mr. John Levy, the principal 
officers of the docks, who had the honour to be presented to Her Royal 


| 
| 


Highness by Sir George Couper, who expressed her warmest thank 

those gentlemen for their polite attention. The Duchess appeared ° 
excellent health, and was received with every mark of respect fro ™ 
large number of persons who were present to see her.—Hampnghing a 
pendent, July 26th. 


— 
- — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received—" Rough Notes on the Psalms ;” and Hebrew lines, by M. M, Kep 


The Verses on the Jews’ Bill being thrown out are not good, either jp metre 
otherwise. 


—— 


son 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


Mo" NEBUCHIM; Translated into Hebrew by Rabbi Jeuy 
With Notes by Dr. S. SCHEYER. 


S. Sotomon, Bookseller, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


DAN 


Liverpool Old Hebrew Congregation, 
\ J ANTED, a qualified English Lecturer, who will be required, also, to Ascigt 
y generally in the duties of the Synagogue. Applications, accompanied be 
testimonials, to be addressed to Mr. D. Behrend, Senior Warden; or to Mr. i 
Wolfe, Secretary, 16, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, from whom all p te 


articulars may 
ascertained. y be 


West Metropolitan Jewish Schools, 

A Junior Teacher is required for the Boys’ School. Hours of attendance from « 
till 4 (Sabbaths and Iiolidays excepted). Application to be made by letter 
pre-paid, to Mr. M. Abrahams, Hon. Sec., 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

and Germam Synagogue, Kingston, 
oF 
EQUIRED, for the above Congregation, a Gentleman qualified to fill the situs. 
tion of Reeacdley and Le clvrer, and who is also competent to perform other duties 
appertaining to the office of Hazan. Salary £225 per Annum, with Residence ang 
Medical Attendance Free, exciusive of some minor emoluments. 
Any further information connected with the appointment may be obtained op 
application to the Rev, Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi. 
P. LAURENCE, 
5, Castle-street, Houndsditch. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Wanted, an Apprentice inw Wateh and Clock. 
A PREMIUM EXPECTED, 
Address, N. Moopy, No. !, Church Row, Moundsditeh. 


A Persona competent to take the Situation of Hebrew. Master to a School com 
sisting of about 30 Boys and 30 Girls. A thorough knowledge of the English 
Language is essential. Immediate application, with Testimonials, to be forwarded 
to Sylvester L. Samuel, 16, Bedford-street North, Liverpool. 
Nulary £70 per 


As English Governess or Companion. 

Highly Respectable Lady, of the Jewish persuasion, wishes for an engagement 

A as English Governess or Companion, in any respectable Family who may 

going inmediately to the Continent, either as Residents or Travelling. Salary n0 
object. Address, T. Z., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


FOR NEW YORK. 

To Sail om the itth of August. 
HE splendid fast-sailing American Packet-ship, GLOBE. 
A 1, burden 1,000 tons, coppered and copper-fasteneé, 
P, M, WHITMORE, Commander, lying in the London-docks., 

This beautiful vessel has been surveyed and approved of by Her Majesty’ 
Emigration Commissioners, under whose directions she will be dispatched. 
superior Cabin accommodations, the between-decks are unusually lofty and wel 
ventilated, offering every comfort and convenience, both to steerage and interm 
diate passengers. | 


lor Freight or Passage apply on board; or to S. Stiebel and Co., 32, Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard-street, City, London. 


Wanted. 


B* a respectable Young Woman, a Situation as Housemaid. Has been living 
a Jewish family, and can have an undeniable good character. Please direc 
A. B., No. 3, Plummer’s Row, Whitechapel. 
JEWISH HOTEL, 
fi, Warren Street, New York. 
EsTABLISHED 1845, 
HE Subscriber respectfully informs the Public that he has leased the abo 
spacious Establishment for the accommodation of Jewish Families, either * wi 
manent or transient Boarders. 
The House has forty large cheerful rooms, handsomely furnished, and lighted 4 
ont with gas. The situation being adjacent to the Rail-road and Steam-boat be 
the vicinity of the Business part of the City, and in a retired street; making * ® 
ble residence to men of business as well as families. attention 
The Table will be supplied with all the delicacies of the season, and every 
paid to the comfort of the Boarders. 


CHARLES LEVI, Propris#* 


Wanted, +o You 
N the neighbourhood of Manchester, a respectable Jewess, to attend aking aod 
Ladies. She must be a good Needlewoman, and understand Dress™ 


getting-up fine linen. Apply, by letter, to A. M., 16, Albion-place, Ramsgat 


London We. 
. Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place caward WHR 


by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and P Dlished opdsditeh 


54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle 0 


u ip 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; Mr. H ave ‘August 1, 1! 


rd, Manchester; and Mr. Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. 
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